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household goods, with the intention of making a lasting
habitation in the New World where they and their
descendants might live and in time build up a new
English-speaking race. Few of them perhaps actually
realised what they were doing, but because they wanted
something permanent, because they came to look upon
the new country as home and to love it, they in the end
drove out the French and the Spaniards, who had no
such soli'd basis for their dominion, and laid the foun-
dations of a mighty nation.

But that is looking into the future. At the time this
story opens North America was divided between Eng-
land, Spain and France in the manner already de-
scribed. Divided is really the wrong word, for actually
the space occupied by the white settlers was but a tiny
fraction of the mighty whole. All the rest was primeval
earth, without roads, and where the only trails were
those made by the fierce animals and still fiercer Red
Men. In some parts immense forests covered the land
for thousands of square miles, in others seemingly
limitless plains rolled on and on with never a break on
the horizon. Great mountains, rushing rivers, sun-
scorched waterless deserts, all had their place in this new
land, a land so vast that, in spite of its numberless
Indiad tribes, a man might travel for days without
meeting or seeing sign of a fellow human creature.

Such was America when Benjamin Franklin was
born. Near the settlements there was civilisation. In
the towns and on the large country estates there were
learning, wealth and breeding, but let a man take a
horse and ride a few miles away, and he found himself